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THE "ÏÏHION." 

I). C, HOOMAW. 

Some ndsapprehension has arisen con- 
«crning the proposeu union of the G. B. 
and Brethren or^anizations. It is con- 
sidered as the equivalent of a surrenfler of 
•our cause, by brethren who have not 
rightly weighed the propositions embod- 
ied in the published articles on the sub*- 
jecl. It will be helpful to these brethren 
to know what circumstances gave birth to 
.the idea of union. 

When elder D. L. Miller was in K.oan- 
-oke in March he spent an evening at my 
house. I brought him froni the city in 
my buggy. As soon as the customary 
tòpics of the day were disposed of, after 
some remarks about my return to the G. 
B. church, we introduced the subject of 
orgànic union of the two denominations. 
Brother Miller asked my opinion as to 
the best means of rcaching such a result. 
I replied that the appointment of a joínt 
commissiun by our Animal Conferences 
would be proper to formally inaugurate 
the movement. Brother Miller assented 
to the suggestion. I asked him from 
which side should come the first offieial 
declaratiou of such a purpose. He re- 
plied that he thought we shoukl appear 
first in the movement, and they would re- 
spond. I agreed with him and suggested 
that I would throw an article in the Evan- 
OBLIST in order to draw out the feelings 
of our brotherhood, The communica- 
tion which was published in the Evancel- 
ist No, 17, was the product of our inter- 
view. No thought of "surrender" or 
"death bugle" or "col•lapse" entered our 
mimis. Brother Miller knows as well as 
we do that our cause is rich with all the 
conditions of growth and perpetuity, and 
he further knows that the progress of his 
denomination warrants a sincere effort on 
their part to fill the chasm that misdirect- 
ed zeal made between us, with lovc and 
forbearance, to the end that we may all 
be brethren in name and practice as we 
are in the fundamcntal doctrines. 

At our District Conference held in 
Maryland .on the 30, and 31, ult., and i, 
inst., we addressed a memorial to our Au- 
gust National Conference, asking the ap- 
pointment of five brethren to represenl 
our church on the joint commission, and 
we laid down four propositions as a basis 
of union which we ask that our commis- 
sion shatl advocate. They embody the 
conditions of church membership, òfficial 
cpialincation, causes of expulsion, aïld ba- 
sis of church govern ment. The fotlowing 
are our propositions, to wït : 

1, Profession of repentance toward 
God and faith in our Lord Jesús Christ, 
and covenant to take the New Testament 


as our only rule of faith and practice, the 
only conditions of baptism and church 
membership. 

2. Heresy and inmiurality the only 
causes of d is membership. 

3. Christian character and ability lo 
pe rf orni the du ties of the offices of the 
church the only conditions of urdination. 

4. The "congregation the only arbiler 
of its in tem al affairs. 

In our opinion these propositions con- 
tain the germs of the saving doctrines of 
the Gospel as umlerstood and practiced 
by our people. Of course immaterial 
modificat ions thcreof may be necessary 
when the conference mcets. I, et us pray 
for the spirit of unity to animate llie 
hearts of our people. 


BILLY. 

Billy was a peddler's horse. Every day 
he drew a large wagon along the country 
roads. This large wagon was loaded with 
tins and brooms. It was a heavy toad to 
draw. He stopped at all the houses, so 
that his master could sell the brooms and 
tins. One day, after he had traveled a 
long tinie Billy stopped. The re was no 
house in sight. He was tired and hungry. 

"Go along," said his master. 

"No," said Billy. 

This is the way Billy said "No :" He 
set his four feet out. He laid back his 
cars and shook his head. 

His master got out of the wagon and 
patted him. 
. Billy didn't stir. 

He moved ihs harness here ami there, 
and patted him morè. 

Billy didn't stir. 

He talked to him in a very pluasant 
tone. 

But Billy didn't stir. 

What was to be done ? 

The peddlcr wanled to sell his brooms 
and tins and go home ; but he could not 
do it if Billy refused. He went lo the 
back of the wagon. A genllemaii who 
passed thought he was goiug to whíp the 
horse ; the peddlcr knew better. He took 
a pail from the wagon ; there was some 
meal in the pail. He showed it to Billy, 
then he walked on and set the pail down. 

Billy could see the paíl. 

l'retty soon Billy lifted his cars and 
looked very good-natnred. He went for- 
ward to the pail. 

Then his master let him eat the meal; 
then he put the pail back in the wagon 
and Billy trotted off briskly with his load. 

The meal was better for Billy and his 
master than the whip. — I.ittlc Folks' 
Rcader, 


When denied a luxury some Christ ians 
imagine the Lord has forsaken them. 


THE GEEEDY BOTTLE. 

A poor undersized boy named Tini, sít- 
ting by a bottlc and looking in, said "I 
wonder if there can be a pair of shoes in 
it." His mother hail mended his clothes, 
but said his shoes were so bad he n.ust go 
barefoot. Then he took a brick and 
broke the bollle, but there were no shoes 
in it, and he was frightened, for it was 
his fa the r's boltle. Tiïn sat down again, 
and sobbed so hard that he did not hear 
a slep beside him tintil a voice said: 

"Well, what is all this?" He sprang up 
in great alarm; it was his father. 

"Who broke my boltle?" he said. 

"I did," said Tim, catcliing his breath, 
half in terror, and half between sobs. 

"Why did you ?" Tim looked up. 

The voice did not sound as he had ex- 
pected. The truth was thai his father 
had been touched at the siiíht of the for- 
lorn figure, so very small and so sorrow- 
ful, which had bent over the broken bot- 
tle. 

"Why," he said, "I was looking for a 
new pair of shoes : I want a new pair of 
shoes awful bad— alt the other chaps wear 
shoes." 

"How came you to think you 'd find 
shoes in a bottle?" the father asked. 

"Wh>y, Mother said so ; I asked her for 
some shoes, and she said they had alt 
goue into the black bottle, and that lots 
of other things had gone into it, too — 
coats and hals and bread and meal and 
things ; and I thought if I broke it l'd 
find 'em all, and there ain't a thing in it ! 
I*m real sorry I broke your bottle father. 
FI! never do it again." 

"No, I guess you won't," he said, lay- 
ing a han d an the rough little head and 
went away, leaving Tini overcome with 
astonishment that his father had not been 
angry with him. Two days latter he 
handed Tim a parell, lelling him to open 
it. 

"New shoes ! New shoes !" he shouicd. 

"O, father, did you get a new bottle? 
And were they in it?" 

"No, my boy, there isti't going to be a 
new bollle. Your mother was righl — the 
things all went into the bottlc, but, you 
see, getting them out is no easy matter ; 
so, God helping uu% I am goíng to keep 
them out after this." — Arkansas Metlhuiist. 


Hrc who makes up his mimi that he 
came in lo this world to do something, 
antt then goes lo work to do it, will be of 
service to manktnd. He is the one who 
will inake his mark among meu. It may 
be a humble mark, but it will be well 
worth preserving. He will not be forgot- 
len when life is ended. — Forward. 


TUB keynote to life is love. 


